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PRACTICAL JOURNALISM. 





Newspaper work for most people has a pe- 
culiar fascination. To the ordinary reader its 
processes seem mysterious and its achieve- 
ments little short of marvellous. The re- 
porter, sure of entrance at scenes of interest 
and excitement where others are denied ad- 
mission, familiar, apparently, with all who are 
distinguished, either by their position or by 
their pre-eminent qualities, constantly close 
to human life in all its various phases, is an 
object of envy to thousands who would be glad 
if they could duplicate his delightful oppor- 
tunities. They do not realize how many diffi- 
cult and disagreeable tasks he is called upon to 
perform, and they have no idea how he does 
his work. Of the internal methods of the 


newspaper most people know practically noth- 
ing. The system of the great daily is so vast © 
and complicated that to outsiders it cannot be 
easily explained, and the mystery that sur. 
rounds its achievements enhances for them its 
charm. 


For this reason authentic information 
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about journalism as it is seen from the inside 
is generally desired, and now that a Chicago 
newspaper man has devoted a volume* authori- 
tatively explaining in detail how newspaper 
offices are organized and how newspaper work 
is done, his book is certain to be widely read. 
Young men and women who have the ambi- 
tion to enter newspaper work as a profession 
will, of course, be particularly attracted by 
Mr. Shuman’s manual, but apart from this the 
great general public, always curious about 
journalistic methods, will turn to its pages 
with eager interest to find out how the thing is 
done. Mr. Shuman is in every way competent 
to give this generally desired information. 
His life has been devoted to newspaper work, 
and he has had experience in every depart- 
ment of a newspaper office and in practically 
every position, from that of typesetter on a 
country weekly to editorial writer on a great 
Chicago daily paper. In other words, he isa 
thorough all-around newspaper man, and in 
writing about journalism and journalistic 
methods he knows whereof he speaks. His 
present book takes the place of his former 
more elementary treatise, “Steps into Jour- 
nalism,” which is now out of print. Ina few 
cases the earlier work has been drawn upon 
for materials, although the language and treat- 
ment are entirely changed. ‘Steps into Jour- 
nalism” was for beginners alone. The present 
volume is intended to be of value to practical 
newspaper men of some experience, as well as 
to those who still stand on the threshold. 
Modern journalism in the United States be- 
gan, as Mr. Shuman shows, with the Mew 
York Herald, when the elder James Gordon 
Bennett realized that the American people 
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want news rather than opinion, and set out to 
give them what they want. The development 
of the new journalism was pushed marvel- 
lously by the Civil War, creating suddenly an 
enormous demand for news, which the news- 
papers, revolutionized by Mr. Bennett’s ex- 
ample, were ready to supply. Journalism then 
became an important business, if not, indeed, 
a profession. The collection of news was re- 
duced to a system—almost to an exact 
science — until to-day every event of impor- 
tance in the world is instantly recorded by the 
press. 

The evolution of the mechanical depart- 
ment necessarily kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the newspaper in general. The in- 
vention first of the cylinder and then of the 
multiple perfecting press, of the stereotyping 
process, of wood pulp paper, and of the type- 
setting machine, the general use of the tele- 
graph and the telephone, and the application 
of photography to the needs of newspapers 
have made easily possible to-day what before 
the time of James Gordon Bennett, the elder, 
would have seemed an iridescent dream. 
Newspaper circulations have grown enorm- 
ously, and regarded simply as a business the 
publication of a newspaper in any of the large 
cities of the country to-day is an enterprise of 
impressive magnitude. Considering the 
amount of capital invested and the number of 
people employed, the publication of news- 
papers throughout the United States is one of 
the chief industries, if not the chief industry, 
of the country, and when the influence of the 
twenty thousand and more publications regu- 
larly issued in this country is considered, 
newspaper making must be regarded without 
question as the most important industry of all. 

Let us see, now, how newspaper work is 
done. aAs Mr. Shuman says, it is no small 
task merely to get a fair understanding of the 
organization and methods of a large news- 
paper. First of all, it is important to under- 
stand that the modern newspaper is a business 
enterprise, run primarily to make money and 
not for the purpose of preaching or propagat- 
ing any one’s ideas. Its first object is to give 
the news, and so get a large circulation, which 
will enable it to get quantities of advertising, 


and thus bring financial profit to the publisher. 
Incidentally, the newspaper may have a public 
policy, and it may be more or less closely 
affiliated with some political party, but generally 
its policy and its affiliations are planned 
chiefly with the idea of making money, and 
are subservient to that. The modern news- 
paper, in other words, is conducted from the 
counting room, and its control is in the hands 
of the alert business man who provides or 
has secured the large capital required to carry 
on the enterprise, and whose chief concern in 
life is to get as large returns as possible. He 
seldom writes for his paper, although he may 
be wholly capable of doing so. He deals with 
its large policy, employing men in all depart- 
ments fitted to carry out his plan, and direct- 
ing their work as a general directs the opera- 
tions of his army. He is the manager of the 
paper, the publisher, controlling both the busi- 
ness and the editorial departments, the real 
editor-in-chief, although he is seldom referred 
to by that name. Next to him in the news 


and editorial department comes the managing 


editor, who again may do little writing or none 
at all, but who has control of the writing 
force, and whose important duty it is to fur- 
nish the new ideas that the successful paper 
constantly demands. The managing editor's 
chief assistants are the city editor, who col- 
lects the local news; the telegraph or news 
editor, who has charge of the matter that 
comes by wire; and the various department 
editors — exchange, dramatic, musical, sport- 
ing, financial, commercial, real estate, art, 
literary, and others. The city editor has a 
corps of reporters under his charge, and the 
news editor has a corps of correspondents in 
the towns and villages of his especial territory 
and the cities of importance throughout the 
country. The city editor is responsible for all 
local matters. He plans the work of his re- 
porters, assigns some of them to regular sta- 
tions at important news centres —the courts, 
the police stations, the state house, and the 
city hall, for instance — and keers the others 
busy with special assignments given to them 
from time to time as he learns of matters that 
it is necessary to investigate. The telegraph 
editor deals with correspondents outside the 
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city in which the paper is published, receives 
from them telegraphic offers of the news that 
comes to their attention, and gives them direc- 
tions as to how much to send. Sometimes the 
managing editor gives direct attention to this 
work. After collecting the news the telegraph 
editor and his assistants edit it for publica- 
tion, throwing away vast quantities of it, 
condensing the rest wherever possible, and 
writing the headlines to prepare it for publica- 
tion. Through the city editor, and the tele- 
graph editor, and the department editors, the 
papers get practically all the news they print, 
with the exception of that which they receive 
from the Associated Press, which, for the pur- 
poses of this article, may be regarded as the 
most efficient correspondent on the telegraph 
editor’s staff, since it furnishes day and night 
a never-ending summary of the news of the 
whole world. The department editors may be 
regarded really as high-grade reporters, since 
each is expected to furnish the news that comes 
directly within his department. They are re- 
sponsible direct to the managing editor, and 
many of them have assistants. The exchange 
editor, for instance, is expected, with the aid 
of his assistants, to read the hundreds of news- 
papers received daily in exchange, for the 
benefit of everybody in the office — that is to 
say, he is expected to cut from them for the 
assistance of his fellow-workers everything 
that anybody on the staff requires for his work. 
To the news editor, or the city editor, he gives 
news found in other papers that may not have 
been received direct from correspondents or 
reporters. To the managing editor he gives 
suggestions and ideas that occur to him or 
come to his attention in reading other papers. 
To each of the other departments he turns over 
all clippings relating to the work of those de. 
partments, and finally, he prepares for reprint- 
ing in his paper vast quantities of miscellaneous 
matter of interest — poems, jokes, anecdotes, 
special articles of all kinds, to be quoted with 
due credit. The dramatic editor has charge 
of things theatrical, is responsible for all news 
regarding theatres and actors, writes criticisms 
of the most important dramatic performances 
himself, and assigns assistants to do the less 


important critiques. The musical editor treats 





musical matters in the same way. The sport- 
ing editor deals with the sports, with the aid 
of assistants who make a specialty of baseball, 
yachting, boxing, golf, lawn tennis, rowing, and 
other varieties of sport. The financial editor 
deals with the stock exchange ; the commercial 
editor, with business interests; the literary 
editor, with new books and magazines; the 
real estate editor, with building improvements 
and the sale of real estate; the household edi- 
tor, with cooking recipes and matters supposed 
to be of interest to women; the librarian, with 
the accumulation of books and clippings likely 
to be useful for reference, particularly the 
collection of biographical matter and pictures 
and information that are likely to’ be needed 
some day. Under the control of the managing 
editor also are the editorial writers, each of 
whom has his assigned work day by day in fill- 
ing the editorial columns of the paper. The 
art department is an important feature, duly 
organized with its responsible head and numer- 
ous assistants. 

Throughout the office, from managing editor 
down to the newest cub reporter, every man 
knows his work and does his part daily, all 
working together for the production of the 
complete newspaper. System prevails every- 
where, and the whole force works together with 
the precision and effectiveness of a marvellous 
machine. 

“* How can I get a position on a newspaper ?”’ 
is a question commonly asked by young men 
and women who are especially interested in 
newspaper work. Mr. Shuman points out that 
on a large newspaper there is no place for 
inexperienced assistants. It is practically 
useless for a green hand, even though he be a 
college graduate or a well-informed business 
man, to apply to a big city daily for a position. 
Such papers pay good salaries, and they want 
none but experts. They have no time to train 
raw recruits. To begin newspaper work, one 
must apply to the smaller papers, the country 
weeklies, or the small-city dailies. There the 
business can be learned, with little or no pay 
at first, and the man who shows aptitude can 
make progress; so that after he has gained 
experience he can apply, with some chance of 
success, for a vacancy on some larger paper. 
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For persons in large cities, it is sometimes 
practicable to start with special articles for the 
Sunday papers, but the task of winning an 
entrance at that door is a long one and full of 
rebuffs and discouragements for beginners. 
They usually begin by writing essays on some 
ancient or abstruse subject, and they meet 
many bitter disappointments before they learn 
that a newspaper has no use for a learned dis- 
quisition on “ The Pharoahs of Egypt” or on 
“The Innateness of Religiosity.” In time, 
they may learn to study the paper for which 
they are attempting to write, and thus grope 
their way toward success, but the process as a 
whole is slow and tedious. The current of 
promotion naturally flows from the country 
toward the city. The thirteen thousand coun- 
try weeklies in the United States are the 
primary schools in which men are trained for 
the higher positions in journalism. Practical 
experience in newspaper work is the only 
competent teacher of journalism. Some help 
can be had from the journalistic courses now 
springing up in the larger universities. Cor- 
respondence schools of journalism also may 
give some useful aid, if they are conscien- 
tiously conducted, but newspaper work can- 
not be learned thoroughly, completely, and to 
the best advantage under present conditions 
outside of a newspaper office. How it may be 
when the Pulitzer school of journalism is in 
operation, time alone can show. 

Having described the general system of a 
newspaper office in a large city, Mr. Shuman 
takes up in detail the different departments, 
and shows how newSpaper work is done. His 
chapter on “ The ‘Réporter at Work” gives 
typical examples of newspaper experience, 
and is full of useful suggestions to beginners. 
In the next chapter, “The Plan of a News 
Story,” he points out that a news article — or 
“story,” as it is called —is constructed upon 
plans and specifications of its own, which may 
be defined as clearly as those governing a 
poem oranovel. In its aim and in its form, 
the newspaper article is the exact opposite of 
a sermon or a tale of fiction. The well-con- 
structed sermon, novel, or drama begins with 
the less important details, and works up toa 
climax near the end in which the vital point 


of the whole production is revealed. The 
well-constructed news story begins with its 
most important fact and ends with the least 
important. The novelist conceals his message 
as long as possible. The newspaper writer 
tells forth his message as quickly as words 
will let him. The fiction writer begins at the 
beginning and follows the course of events 
chronologically until he reaches his dramatic 
climax. The reporter puts his climax into his 
first sentence. This is the most important 
professional secret that can be imparted to the 
beginner. 

“Put the point of your whole story,” says 
Mr. Shuman, “into the first sentence, and the 
shorter the sentence, the better. Whether 
the story be two columns or two inches long, 
cram the marrow of it into the first paragraph. 
Banish the school-essay idea that there must 
be an introduction or preliminary explanation 
of any kind. Put your best, strongest, most 
startling statement first, and follow it with a 
few other brief sentences, summing up the 
whole matter, so that the rest of the article 


might be ‘killed’ and the story still be ‘ cov- 


ered.’ Every newspaper report should answer 
the questions, *What? Who? Where? 
When? Why?’ and should do it in the first 
paragraph as nearly as possible. This is the 
first and greatest commandment in the matter 
of journalistic style, and the penalty of break- 
ing it is the waste basket and swift oblivion.” 

Lack of knowledge of this simple law of 
journalism will account for the failure of many 
would-be reporters. It also ,will account for 
the frequent rejection of news stories con- 
tributed by well-educated outsiders, such as 
clergymen or school teachers. Every person 
who expects ever to write anything for a news- 
paper will be the gainer by realizing the facts 
here stated. The usual mistake is to begin 
the story at the chronological beginning, in- 
stead of at the point of greatest interest. 
Another error is to forget to mention one of 
the three essentials —the actors, the place, 
and the time. The beginner cannot go far 
wrong if he gets these three things into his 
first sentence, and the nub of the whole story 
into his first paragraph. Two potent causes 
have cast the American newspaper article into 
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this form. One is the tremendous volume of 
news demanding a place in the press, making 
swift curtailing of articles necessary; the 
other is the wish to catch the eye of the 
reader. fix his attention, and give him a chance 
to get the gist of the story at a glance, if he 
has not the time or desire to go into details. 

In the chapter entitled “ How the News is 
Gathered,” Mr. Shuman gives information 
about the Associated Press, and adds some 
suggestions to newspaper men in small towns 
about selling news by telegraph to the big city 
dailies. The proper way is to send at the 
earliest possible moment a short telegram, 
called a “ query,” giving the pith of the whole 
story in two or three lines, and asking the 
editor whether or not he wants the article. 
This dispatch may always be sent “collect ” — 
that is, at the expense of the paper. If no 
reply is received, there is nothing more to do, 
unless it be to try some other paper. If an 
answer comes, it will probably be within an 
hour, and will specify the length of the dispatch 
desired. Whatever the limit of words, the 
correspondent in writing his dispatch should 
try to come as close to it as possible. Of 
course correspondents should offer news only 
when it is important from the city paper’s 
point of view, and good judgment must be 
exercised in this respect. 

After chapters devoted to “ Editors and Their 
Methods ” and “ Qualifications for Journalism,” 
Mr. Shuman gives a chapter to “ The Sunday 
Supplement,” in which he makes many sug- 
gestions of value to writers, not regularly 
connected with newspapers, who wish to con- 
tribute special articles to the Sunday press. 
The preparation of the feature sections of the 
Sunday papers, as he points out, is in the 
hands of the Sunday editor, who usually works 
every day in the week except Sunday. The 
matter with which the Sunday supplements are 
filled is of a nature half-way between that of 
the daily paper and that of a popular monthly 
magazine. It is miscellany of a more or less 
newsy nature, treating current topics more at 
length than is possible in a week-day edition. 
Articles of this kind are known technically as 
“Sunday specials,” and they are generally 


paid for by the column, the average rate, per- 








haps, being five dollars for two thousand words. 
The writing of special articles is something 
that may be done by outside contributors. The 
Sunday paper, like the monthly magazine, is 
open to any bright writer who can produce 
what the editor happens to want at the particu- 
lar moment when he desires it. It must be 
remembered, however, that every Sunday 
editor has his staff of experienced helpers, to 
whom he gives suggestions and assignments, 
covering all the chief topics that he wishes to 
treat each week. It follows, naturally, that 
there is little space left for the outsider. His 
matter must be of exceptional novelty or time- 
liness in order to find a place in the Sunday 
editor’s columns. 

Timeliness is the essence of value in all 
newspaper work, and the “Sunday special” 
affords no exception. So far as possible every 
special story should have its peg of news to 
hang upon. ‘“ News,”’ however, must be re- 
garded in the broad sense of Mr. Smalley’s 
definition — “It is what people will want to 
read to-morrow morning.” Any topic with 
human interest in it may be acceptable.to the 
Sunday editor. What he wants is something 
that not only you would like to read but that 
half the people on your street would like to 
read on Sunday morning. 

The special article presents one avenue of 
access to a regular position on a newspaper 
staff. There are two ways in which an outsider 
may approach the editor with matter of this 
kind. One is to go to him and give him a brief 
verbal outline of one or more subjects which 
seem to give promise of good stories, and to 
ask him whether he could use anarticle on one 
of these topics. In most cases he will say 
“No.” The other way is to go ahead and 
write out a story and send it to him for his 
acceptance or rejection. The finished article 
will bave exactly as good a chance when sent 
by mail as if you handed it to the editor in 
person and took up his time telling what you 
have written, or what you think of your own 
production. All specials, or sketches, or fiction 
tas intended for use in the Sunday paper 
should be addressed to the Sunday editor, and 
not, as so many beginners mistakenly imagine, 
to the literary editor. The literary editor of 
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a newspaper is the book reviewer, and usually 
he has nothing to do with contributions in- 
tended for publication in the paper. 

If a.special article is rejected by the first 
editor to whom it is offered, it should be sub- 
mitted promptly to the editor of another paper, 
always with the necessary postage for return, 
and this process should be continued until the 
story finds the right place, or until its unfitness 
is fully demonstrated. With “space” stories 
of this kind, as with magazine articles, the 
author must expect many rejections, as a 
matter of course. Persistency counts for a 
great deal, and the special writer has need of 
a liberal share of it. The chief difficulty is 
the same as that which confronts the maga- 
zine writer: One never can be sure of what is 
going to meet the tastes and wishes of the 
editor. There is an inevitable percentage of 


wasted work. The best that one can do is to 
study carefully the nature of the articles the 
periodical has published in the past and write 
something — not like anything that has been 
published —that will conform as nearly as 


possible to what seems to be the editor's 
standard. The outsider cannot reasonably 
hope to make a living by writing Sunday 
specials. The real value of the work in most 
instances is that it affords a foothold, and 
opens up a way to steady work at some kind 
of steady wages. The Sunday special! offers a 
short cut, rough and thorny, into regular jour- 
nalism. It is not so good a mode of entrance 
as the way that lies through the country news- 
paper office and the local room, but it is the 
best that is open to many persons, and it is 
perfectly legitimate. 

The Sunday special, while it is subjected to 
a less exacting literary standard than magazine 
work, has to conform to definite requirements 
of itsown. Its length should be commensu- 
rate with the importance of the subject, and 
the shorter it is, the better is the chance of 
selling it. It is generally useless to offer an 
article containing more than three thousand 
words. Special efforts should be made to 
give sparkle and life to the article, and bits of 
dialogue breaking up the monotonous solidity 
of the column, if cleverly done, will add to its 
salability. Sketches or photographs for use 


as illustrations will help wonderfully in getting 
the favor of the editor. Photographs are 
more acceptable than drawings. 

“Select subjects that you know about,” 
says Mr. Shuman to the would-be writer of 
Sunday specials, “and that everybody else — 
does not know. Avoid religious doctrines 
entirely. Cultivate a cheery and generous, 
rather than a censorious spirit. Remember 
that humor and good-natured wit always are 
the best of material, and as elsewhere in the 
world will win a hearing where staid and 
sober wisdom is left to wait without the gates. 
The heavy magazine essay has little chance of 
acceptance, however finished or deeply pon- 
dered. Never forget that persons are more 
important than things. A new anecdote about 
a prominent man or woman is almost always 
salable. The human interest is universal; 
the interest in scenery is limited. Travels 
are notin demand. A story that throws new 
light on the inside workings of the last politi- 
cal convention will be sought eagerly, whereas 
new details of the greatest battle of the Revo- 
lution will have difficulty in finding a place in 
a newspaper. There isa never-ceasing rivalry 
among editors to get any news that may have 
bearing upon an approaching event of impor- 
tance.” 

Serious poetry is in slight demand among 
American newspapers. Many prosperous 
papers make ita rule not to buy poems of any 
kind. Most! papers, however, are willing 
without payment to print good verse, append- 
ing the author’s name toit. As a means of 
securing a local reputation, the writing of 
serious verse for newspapers has some prac- 
tical value, but its paying qualities end there 
so far as journalism is concerned. There are, 
however, a few papers that pay a fair price for 
good poems of especial human interest. 

With jokes and humorous jingles the oppor- 
tunity is much more encouraging. There isa 
regular and steady market for choice brands 
of such staples at all seasons of the year. 
But they must be really bright or funny. 

Taking up the subject of “ Women in News- 
paper Work,” Mr. 
there are less than three hundred regularly 
employed newspaper women in the United 
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States. They stand on exactly the same basis 
as the men, and they hold their positions simply 
because they can do their work fully as well as 
men could do it. . . . The only real staples of 
journalism are news, politics, and business. 
In none of these can women compete on even 
terms with men. The woman whois a special. 
ist on some subject has the best chance, but 
even she is at a disadvantage, because of the 
perpetual change of fads in the newspaper 
office. 

“ Acrobatic journalism, otherwise known as 
yellow journalism, employs more women and 
gives them better pay than the conservative 
newspapers, but it is a hard and unpleasant 
taskmaster. A young woman may earn from 
$50 to $100 for a week for a while on one of 
the large sensational journals in New York, 
but she can do so only by going to all sorts of 
risky places, and by doing things for which 
she will often feel inclined to despise herself. 
One woman secures a story by having herself 
hoisted by a rope from the street to the top of 
the highest skyscraper building and then 
describing her sensations in print, with illus- 
trations. Another earns her money by making 
a balloon ascension. A third is sent to see a 
man hanged, and describes ‘A Hanging as It 
Looks toa Woman.’ A fourth is commanded 
to walk up and down a certain street after night 
and see whether she isarrested. This glimpse 
of the work is enough to convince almost any- 
body that the money is dearly earned. 

“Reportorial work under the best conditions 


rubs the bloom off a woman much more quickly 
than school-teaching or employment in a busi- 


ness office. The paper takes all her time, all 
her strength, and robs her of almost all social 
life, and of many feminine characteristics. No 
woman can succeed in regular newspaper work 
unless she loves the pen better than anything 
else, and is willing to devote all her time, 
energy, and ability to it. Whether the sacrifice 
in doing so will not be greater than the gain is 
a question which every woman of journalistic 
ambition must decide for herself. 

“A woman with genuine literary talents 
really has a better chance as a beginner if she 
devotes herself to writing verses, stories, and 
humorous and pathetic sketches for the maga- 


zines and Sunday papers than if she attempts 
to get a place in straight news-gathering. 
Such work requires more talent than reporting, 
but it is work in which a woman has exactly an 
even chance with men. The average woman is 
better fitted for writing fiction than fact. As 
novelists women are now commanding as large 
a share of success as men. Feminine writers, 
also, are especially fitted to weave entertaining 
tales for children. The juvenile departments 
maintained in some papers are ideal fields for 
the cultivation of feminine talent. Moreover, 
success as a writer of stories, sketches, or 
poems means comparatively easy access to 
journalism afterward, if desired. Probably 
more women have entered journalism through 
literature than have entered literature through 
journalism. They have to work for years to 
make names for themselves, even after their 
matter begins to be accepted, but they are not 
subjected to the unsexing process through 
which the woman reporter must go, and if they 
succeed, they have the credit for it over their 
own names, while the newspaper reporter 
of either sex remains anonymous to the 
last. 

‘Should a woman give up her position as a 
school teacher, for instance, in order to carry 
out her desire to be a writer? Certainly not, 
until she has secured good evidence that she 
can support herself with a pen. Why a woman 
who can get $800 a year for teaching should 
wish to take up the harder work of newspaper 
reporting is difficult to understand. It is 
easier to see why a woman with literary talent 
should wish to write for magazines or other 
periodicals over her own name. In any case, 
the right thing for her to do is totry her powers, 
without letting go her hold on her existing 
source of income.” 

The closing chapters of Mr. Shuman’s book 
treat of the newspaper art department, common 
errors in writing, advertisement writing, solic- 
iting advertisements, editing a country paper, 
the law of libel, and the law of copyright. 
“Practical Journalism” should be read by 
every one who is thinking of taking up news- 
paper work, and even experienced newspaper 
men will find in it suggestions of real value. 
William H. Hills. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 


WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical tosay. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 
» ° * 

T. Jenkins Hains, the writer of sea stories, 
has had an unexampled opportunity to gather 
material for future work. While on a yacht- 
ing trip in December, he was shipwrecked, 
and for five days his shattered yacht drifted at 
the mercy of the sea, the hull filled with 
water and the waves dashing over her deck 
continually. When the rescuers came, they 


found Mrs. Hains lashed to the mast, and 
shortly after the rescue the yacht went down. 
The next shipwreck story by Mr. Hains 
should have no lack of genuine local color. 


* 
* - 


In a review of Haldane Mac Fall’s “ The 
Masterfolk,” the critic of the Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph sums up so well the impor- 
tant qualifications of the novelist, and at the 
same time points out so cléarly some common 
faults of writers, that the review is well worth 
quoting. Mr. Mac Fall, he says, has the mak- 
ings of a great novelist. ‘“ Keen, penetrating 
observation; close, subtle analysis; deep 
study of underlying forces he has, together 
with the power of drawing striking portraits; 
vital character studies, and vivid bits of de- 
scription. For a terse, graphic, picturesque 
presentment of life in the heart of London; 
for a living, moving, stirring group of active 
humanity showing a wonderful variety of 
types, all vital and convincing; for bright, 
bantering talk, quick repartee, serious phi- 
losophy and pretty romance, the reader will 
seek far to find the equal of ‘The Masterfolk’ 
in recent literature. 

“And yet,” the critic goes on to say, ‘the 
book is unsatisfactory, exasperating, and pro- 
voking toa degree. The writer is evidently in 
love with George Meredith and makes him 
most handsome tribute in the form of dedica- 
tion. Also, he has read and studied Dickens 
and Thackeray, and instead of letting his own 
genius have full sway, he has gone and saddled 
himself with a composite burden of other 
men’s styles. He is like one author here, 
another there, and a third in another place, 
with the result that his work is scrappy and 
ineffective where it ought to be stunning. If 
there were not so much real good in it, so 
much original force of character that all the 
adaptations of style that are piled upon it can- 
not destroy, it would not be worth while to 
wade through it, for it is unconscionably long. 
Four hundred and forty octavo pages are too 
much for any one novel nowadays. We have 
not time for such, life is too short. The pad- 
ding in it is a survival of the old English tra- 
ditional three-volume novel, only that has gone 
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out of fashion; so most works are published 
in one book these days, but the habit of ‘ fill- 
ing up’ remains, to the detriment of the work. 
If this author will forget that he ever read 
anything, and just write what he learns from 
the book of daily life, he will become a leader 
in the land, for he has the germ of greatness, 
but he does not want to handicap it with bor- 
rowed manners or bury it under a waste of 
needless words.” 


* 
* * 


Rudyard Kipling was thirty-eight years old 
December 30. It is hard to realize that he is 
so young. 

* be * 

“A typographical error is a hard thing to 
find in a proof-sheet,” says the editor of the 
Function City, O Republic, “but in the 
printed paper it looms up like a fat lady ina 
group of vegetarians.” Writers can do much 
to reduce the number of misprints by taking 
pains always to make their copy legible. 


W. H. H. 





“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 





It is time for every citizen 
to get together. — St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Gazette. 


It is time for all good citi- 
zens to get together. 








Bryan and Choate joke each 


Bryan and Choate joke one | 
other. 


another. — Boston Globe. 





He suggested that perhaps, 
if they could hold off a little, 
that it might. be better. — 
Boston Journal. 


He suggested that perhaps, 
if they could hold off a ittle, 
it might be better. 





—- 


FIVE EDITORS INTERVIEWED. 





Some questions put by the Mew York Times 
Saturday Review to the editors of some of the 
leading magazines are of interest to writers, 
because the answers indicate the feeling of the 
editors toward certain kinds of contributions. 
The editors were asked to express their opin- 
ions briefly regarding “timely” articles, the 
long serial, ordered and proffered manuscripts, 
magazine poetry, and the short story. Those 
who replied are Bliss Perry, editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly; Robert N. Johnson, asso- 
ciate editor of the Century; Colonel George 
Harvey, of Harfer’s andthe North American 








Review ; S.S. McClure, of Mc Clure's Maga- 
zine; and Edward Bok, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

The first question was: “Is the tendency 
toward the ‘timely ’ article inthe monthly maga- 
zines growing or diminishing?” To this Col- 
onel Harvey replied: “ Growing, I should say, 
in all except Harper's Magazine.” Mr. John- 
son said: “ There is undoubtedly a growing 
tendency toward the ‘timely’ article in some 
quarters, and I believe it not to be to the detri- 
ment of the magazines that they should have in 
mind the psychological moment; but it is 
possible to carry this tendency to excess, and 
to fatigue the reader with actualities.” Mr. 
McClure: “If anything, the tendency toward 
‘timely’ articles is.increasing. It has always 
been the policy of AM/cClure’s to take up such 
subjects as are enlisting the public interest; so 
much so that the magazine has been defined as 
‘ National Journalism.’” Mr. Perry questioned 
whether there was a “uniform type” of 
monthly magazine. ‘ Magazines,” he said, 
“that make a specialty of ‘ timeliness ’ are con- 
stantly perfecting their machinery for discuss- 
ing contemporary events. Relatively, there- 
fore, many of the older magazines seem less 
timely than they did ten years ago. Actually 
they are more timely.” Mr. Bok replied: 
“* Undoubtedly, the public likes timeliness in 
its literature, whether in a monthly or a daily, 
but it stands to reason that as the magazines 
increase in circulation, necessitating an earlier 
date of going to press, the ‘ timely’ article will 
become more difficult to give with any security 
of its being timely uvon publication. And as 
between many copies and no ‘timely ’ articles, 
or few copies and timeliness, is there a choice ? 
Editors like a few of the luxuries of life as well 
as authors.” 

To the second question: * Are long serials 
as much in favor as they were, or are novel - 
readers now generally inclined to await publica- 
tion in book form?” Mr. Johnson replied: 
“T think that among readers in the cities long 
serials are less in favor than in the days of 
leisurely reading. Atthe same time we have 
no conclusive evidence on this point. The 


readers of the Century are not of the class that 
write much to the editor. 


Readers living out 
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of the cities, to whom the coming of a maga- 
zine is more of an event, probably still like the 
serial form, with its charm of arrest, anticipa- 
tion, and return; but this, of course, depends 
upon the character of the serial itself.” Colonel 
Harvey said: “ The long serial is no longer 
essential.” Mr. Bok: * Our experience is that 
the shorter serial of five parts, as a limit, is the 
popular standard, so far as length of serials is 
concerned.” Mr. McClure: “Yes. Many 
novel readers follow a serial through and read 
again-—or at any rate, purchase—in book 
form.” Mr. Perry: “Theoretically, there is 
little or no reason for serials under modern 
conditions of book and magazine publication. 
Practically a first-rate one justifies itself, but 
only a first-rate one.” 

The third question was: “Do you regard 
the publication of poetry in monthly maga- 
zines as a response to a public demand, or 
merely as the survival of an old custom? In 
other words, would any magazine lose prestige 
if it stopped publishing poetry?” To this Mr. 
Bok replied: “No magazine of general liter- 
ature has ever published so little poetry as 
the Ladies’ Home Fournal,; still we live!” 
Mr. McClure: “If there actual de- 
mand, there is at least a warm appreciation of 
good verse among the readers of magazines. 
Some publications would undoubtedly lose 
prestige and friends by cutting off their verse ; 
upon others the effect would be practically 
nil.” Mr. Perry: “When our poets quit 
marking time and begin to march again, it 
wou!d be a pity if they could not find the 
magazine roads open. Meantime, it is they 
who are losing prestige rather than the maga- 
zines.” Mr. Johnson: “I believe that the 
public, which in general is indifferent to poetry 
and short stories in book form, would look 
with less favor 


‘S not an 


upon any magazine which 
should entirely eschew either of these two at- 
tractive features. 
spite of their commercialism, have much 
sentiment, and I believe that, in a more or less 
shame-faced way, they are fond of verse, and 
that this taste will increase as we get, first, 
better poetry, and, second, better criticism of 
poetry, if, indeed, I do not reverse the true 
order in which they are likely to come.” 


The American people, in 


Colonel Harvey thinks that any magazine that 
should stop publishing poetry might lose pres- 
tige, possibly, but no subscribers. 

The fourth question put to the editors was: 
“How large a proportion of the descriptive 
and historical articles published by your maga- 
zine in the course of the year are ordered by 
the editor and based on ideas given by him to 
the writers?” To this Mr. Perry answered: 
“The last time the Atlantic analyzed the 
source of the articles for a given year almost 
exactly one-third of them were the result of 
direct editorial suggestion. Another third 
were sent by regular contributors who 
allowed this magazine through consultation to 
select from their current work. The remain- 
ing third were entirely unsolicited.” Mr. 
McClure said: “ More than seventy-five per 
cent. of the articles published in A/cClure’s 
represent the ideas and suggestions of the edi- 
torial staff.” Colonel Harvey: “ About four 
in five of the articles printed in the Morth 
American Review, Harper's Magazine, and 
Harper's Bazaar are ordered by the editors.” 
Mr. Johnson replied: “It is impossible to give 
data in response to this question, but I may 
say that we generally find that the ordered 
article is less likely to turn out well. Writers 
unconsciously are less on their mettle than 
when writing from an original impulse and 
with an uncertain market, and, if truth must 
be told, are less likely to be conscientious in 
their work. There is, moreover, an element 
of unfairness to the editor in asking him to 
speculate upon the result of these ventures. 
Such articles are often written to time as well 
as to order, and the disarrangement of one’s 
menu by a poor dish which arrives late need 
not be enlarged upon. The most trying thing 
in editing is to have a well-conceived idea 
which has been placed in apparently compe- 
tent hands turn out at the last moment unex- 
pectedly wrong in execution — not bad enough 
to be excluded, but not good enough to have 
the desired significance.” 

To the last question: ‘“ Does the supply of 
good short stories equal the demand?” Mr. 
McClure replied: “Certainly not. Neither in 
short fiction nor in any other product of man’s 
brain does the good supply equal the demand.” 
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Colonel Harvey and Mr. Bok both answered 
in the negative. Mr. Bok said: “It takes a 
mighty good while, you know, to write a good 
short story, and generally about half an hour 
to read it. So how could the supply ever equal 
the demand?” Mr. Perry’s answer may seem 
to some something like some of the responses 
of the Delphic oracle. He said: “ Barring out 
those works of genius which are not often 
written to order, I should say that short stories 
illustrate the law of the equivalence of supply 
and demand better than anything else in litera- 
ture. The demand being what we know it is, 
the merchant must supply it, as he will supply 
saddles and pale ale for Bombay or Calcutta.” 

To sum up, then, it would seem that, in spite 
of dissenting voices, the weight of editorial 
opinion in the magazines is in favor of increas- 
ing the number of “timely” articles; it is 
against the verse and the serial, and for the 
short story; and editors find the ordered 
article the more satisfactory. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Helen Sherman Griffith, author of “The 
Face in the Crowd,” in the December Short 
Stories, is a niece of General Sherman and of 
Secretary John Sherman. She was born in 
Des Moines, Lowa, and passed her school days 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. After extensive Euro- 
pean travel she married and settled in Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Griffith has been successful in 
the production of more than a dozen plays, 
two books for girls, entitled, respectively, 
“Her Father’s Legacy,” and “Her Wilful 
Way,” both published by the Penn Publishing 
Company, of Philadelphia, and several short 
stories, which have appeared in Short Stories, 
the Gentlewoman, the Churchman, and other 
magazines. Lippincott’s Magazine will soon 
publish a novelette, entitled “Incognito,” 
which is Mrs. Griffith’s most ambitious work. 





Edward Mumford, whose story, “As Con- 
ducted by Minerva,” was printed in Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly for December, is the 
bursar of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
writes only in such spare time as he can gain 
from his arduous duties. 


Mr. Mumford says 





that his interest in writing has been greatly 
stimulated by his connection with a little club 
in Philadelphia—a very modest club indeed, 
known to its few members as the “ Write- 
about.” Among those who have been asso- 
ciated with this club are Paschal H. Coggins, 
quite well-known through the Vouth’s Com 
panion, Harper's Monthly, and the Atlantic ; 
Francis Churchill Williams, author of “J. 
Devlin, Boss,” and “The Captain”; Edward 
Robins, who has written several good boys’ 
books and some plays; Arthur Lewis Tubbs, 
who is also a play-writer; and A. H. Quinn, 
who wrote a volume of college stories. Mr. 
Mumford adds that nearly everything he has 
written has been read to the Club, and that al- 
though he has n't always agreed with its frank, 
untrammeled criticisms, he has found them 
very helpful. 





Esther Waggaman Neill, whose story, “A 
Politician’s Daughter,” appeared in the Christ- 
mas number of Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly, is the daughter of a well-known 
writer, Mary T. Waggaman, and the wife of 
Professor Charles P. Neill, of the Catholic 
University at Washington. She isa native of 
Washington and has spent most of her life 
there. Her stories have appeared in the Puri- 
tan and Donahoe’s Magazine. 


Sarah Endicott Ober, whese story, “ Her 
Love and Its Memories,” was printed in the 
New England Magazine for November, is a 
sister of Frederick A. Ober, the author and 
traveler. Her home was formerly in Beverly, 
Mass. She studied art in Boston for several 
years, and has done some illustrating for her 
brother’s articles, but she gave up her artistic 
ambitions to work among the “poor whites” 
and the “mountaineers” in the South under 
the auspices of the American Missionary 
Association. After six years, ill health com- 
pelled her to give up this work, and for several 
years she spoke of the work inthe churches 
of New England, and also in some of the col- 
leges and academies. She has had stories 
published in the Judependent, the Youth's 
Companion, and Short Stories, and three 
years ago the Congregational Publishing Com- 
pany published a book by her, entitled “Gin 
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sey Krieder,” under the nom-de-plume of 
“ Huldah Herrick.” 


J. C. Plummer, whose story, “‘ The Captain 
of the Penguin,” appeared in Short Stories for 
December, was born in Virginia, and at an 
early age began to compose rude stories. At 
the age of fourteen, he won a twenty-five-dol- 
lar prize for a children’s story in a weekly 
newspaper. Later he contributed to Arthur's 
Home Magazine, the Baltimore Home Four- 
nal, and the Baltimore Every Saturday. Cir- 
cumstances compelled him to take to the 
water as a profession, and it is only of late 
that he has recommenced contributing marine 
stories toa Chicago syndicate and to the maga- 
zines. Two of his stories have already ap- 
peared in Short Stories, and others will follow 
shortly. 


Benjamin H. Ridgely, whose story, “The 
Missing Exequatur,” was published in the 
Century for November, is in the United States 
consular service, and is at present stationed at 
Nantes. Mr. Ridgely was born at Ridgely, 
Maryland, but was brought up and educated in 
Kentucky, and his reputation as a writer was 
well established before he left Louisville some 
years ago, to enter the consular service. 
Since then, although a very busy man, he has 
had articles in Scrijner’s, McClure’s, and Har- 
per’s Monthly, in this country, and in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, the Strand, and other 
first-class London magazines. “The Missing 
Exequatur”’ has been widely and most favora- 
bly commented upon as a strong story of really 
original humor. 


Charles D. Stewart, whose story, “The 
Colonel’s Accretion,” appeared in the Decem- 
ber Atlantic, is only thirty-six, but he has had 
an adventurous career. When he was sixteen, 
— he is now thirty-six —he ran away from the 
academy where he was being made a Baptist 
minister, and hearing that there was less edu- 
cation in the South, he immediately had a 
“call” to go there. He started in by being a 
*pilot’s cub,” working a summer on the Mis- 
souri, and then when the boat was tied up for 
the winter, going south on the Mississippi. 
It was from these river memories that he 


wrote “The Colonel’s Accretion.” Finding 
that river piloting had seen its days of glory 
and was “on the wane,” he drifted to central 
Texas, where he spent about two years— 
mostly in the saddle. Mr. Stewart says that 
he got to Texas “at the interesting period of 
transition when free grass was giving way to 
wire fences,” and he found that being a cow- 
boy was also “on the wane.”” While in Texas, 
he was inspired to write some funny observa- 
tions that met the approval of George W. 
Peck, of “Bad Boy” fame. He went home to 
Milwaukee, and finding no opening in litera- 
ture, took up wood-engraving, which he learned 
under Marr, the father of the great artist, Carl 
Marr, and himself a sculptor of no mean 
ability. By the time he had mastered this pro- 
fession, he says, his advancement toward dis- 
tinction in the magazines was cut off by the in- 
vention of photo-engraving, which rapidly re- 
placed wood-engraving, and has made it prac- 
tically extinct. Wood-engraving, too, was “on 
the wane.”’ Mr. Stewart was, however, the 
half-tone engraver on Puck at the World's 
Fair, and of this experience he says that 
“after working to the end of it in glaring 
light, and being marvelled at and interrupted 
by a million persons” he was so tired of half- 
tone dots that he took a vacation in newspaper 
work. He wrote the “ Talk of the Town” for 
the Chicago News for a year. This was given 
a position in the middle column of the front 
page, and was the precursor in journalism of 
the “ Little About Everything,” which is now 
a standard department. At the end of the 
year Mr. Stewart dropped newspaper work 
forever, because, as he says, having looked 
forward to being an editor he found himself be- 
coming the funny man. He had learned also 
that the editor who was a great writer was 
going out, and that there were only a few 
specimen survivals. 
“on the wane.” 
Century with 


Great editors, too, were 
Mr. Stewart got into the 
some “words of wisdom,” 


written when he was nineteen, and every year 
since then he has found that the more he prac- 
tised writing, the less he knew. 
portant magazine articles have been a story, 
“The Stork That was Late,” in St. Nicholas 
for October, 1900, and a previous article — 


His more im- 
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“Old Times on the Missouri” —in the Con- 
tributors’ club in the Atlantic for September. 
He has thrown away a hundred times more 
than he ever submitted, finding that he would 
“ outgrow ” a theme in the thought and labor 
of finishing it. 


Helen Sterling Thomas, of New York, 
whose story, “The Soul of Judas,” appeared 
in Short Stories for December, is one of the 
younger magazine writers. She has made a 
special study of folk-lore, and has in prepara- 
tion a book, entitled “Legends of Several 
Lands.” This deals, in some dozen tales, with 
the poetical truths contained in certain fa- 
miliar legends. Her stories will continue to 
appear in Short Stories and other periodicals 
during the present year. 


Nina Welles Tibbot, who wrote “The Story 
of Dan,” in the Mew England Magazine for 
December, lives in Minneapolis, where she 
conducts a successful real estate business, and 
it is between hours of talking bricks and 
valuable corner lots that she turns to her type- 
writer and writes about the queer characters 
she meets. Her characters are real people, 
the setting alone being the product of her 
imagination. Most of her work is published 
under a pseudonym, and she is the author of a 
large number of short stories, which have been 
published in many of the popular magazines. 


Emily Allison Townsend, who wrote the 
story, “The Enchanted Pitcher,” in Short 
Stories for December, belongs to a well-known 
family in New Haven, Conn. She was born 
and brought up in that city, was graduated 
from the high school there, and afterward 
from Vassar College. For several years she 
taught English Literature, Latin, and Greek at 
St. Catharine’s Hall, Augusta, Me., and Lake- 
wood, N. J., and St. Mary’s Hall, Memphis, 
Tenn. She has only recently begun to write 
for publication. 


y~ 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Hawthorne.—Julian Hawthorne came into 
the literary field as Hopkinson Smith did, from 
that of engineering. Mr. Hawthorne began 


-is as clear as a page of print.” 


life as hydrographic engineer of the New York 
dock department. After eighteen months’ 
work he was rotated out of office. 

“My profession is not literature, but engi- 
neering,” he said, recently. ‘While I was 
waiting for another job, after leaving the dock 
department, I happened to write a short story, 
for fun, and sentit to Harper’s Weekly. It 
was accepted and I got fifty dollars for it. 
That seemed an easy way of making money 
during the suspension of my professional ac- 
tivities, and I kept at it, always expecting the 
new engineering work. That was more than 
thirty years ago, and during the interval I 
have done a good deal of writing, but have 
never for a moment ceased to hope for an 
order for a bridge or a canal. It may come 
any day; Iam young yet —only fifty-seven — 
and I feel that it is not too late to begin se- 
rious work again.” 

In his book “Hawthorne and His Cir- 
cle” Julian Hawthorne gives some interesting 
details of his father’s literary methods. The 
manuscript of “The Scarlet Letter” was de- 
stroyed by the printers; Field’s confidence in 
the greatness of the book assuring him no pre- 
vision of the manuscript’s ultimate value. “ All 
the extant manuscripts are singularly free from 
erasures and interlineations; page after page 
This is too 
sweeping. It does not hold true of the four 
trials with one subject: “ Septimius Felton,” 
“ The Bloody Footstep,” “ Doctor Grimshawe’s 
Secret,” and “ The Dolliver Romance.” Here 
the long fumbling with his problem tortured 
the lines of Hawthorne’s manuscript into cor- 
responding twists and turns. 

Hawthorne appears to have come out more 
into the open in Italy than anywhere else, es- 
pecially with men of letters, artists, and the 
like. But in Rome he passed through several 
distinct phases of feeling —first, disappoint- 
ment with the abominable weather. With the 
improvement of that came a new sense of crea- 
tive power. Next, a profound depression, 
caused by his daughter’s critical condition, set 
in; recovering from which as she recovered, 
he fell into a new slough of despond when it 
became evident that her recovery was partial 
and could never be complete. To write “ The 
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Marble Faun ” under the stress of such vicissi- 
tudes must have been a difficult task. The 
Faun of Praxiteles was so exciting to his im- 
agination that it is strange to find him describ- 
ing the statue inaccurately both in his notes 
and in the novel. The left arm, he says, “ hangs 
carelessly by his side.” — 7he Nation. 


London.— Jack Lond »n was still putting on 
paper the last chapters of “The Sea-Wolf” 
when publication began in the January Cen- 
tury, although the story was complete in fab- 
ric and fashion in his brain before he began to 
write. Mr. London does his work the first 
thing in the morning, right after breakfast, 
averaging a thousand words a day, five days in 
the week. When pushed, he has written more 
than a thousand words daily for many weeks 
at a stretch; and has occasionally accom- 
plished two thousand words every day for two 
weeks. He slowly, making few 
changes in his first draft. At the end of each 
day he typewrites what he has written, and 
this is the completed manuscript. Mr. Lon- 
don plans a ten-years’ tramp around the world, 
stopping to write only when and where the 
fancy seizes him. A newspaper paragraph 
says thatin case of war between Russia and 
Japan he will act as war correspondent for the 
New York American. 


writes 


oe —___—_—_ 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Fixed Forms of French Verse.—L. E. 
Kastner is about to publish through the Clar- 
endon Press a “ History of French Versifica- 
tion.” It promises to be an instructive vol- 
ume, with much practical explication in it of 
poetical forms. Here are some of the author’s 
notes on the rondeau and triolet: 

Rondeau is simply a more modern form of 
the word rondel, just as peau is of pel, 
chapeau of chapel, etc. ... The rondel, or 
rondeau, is so named because it was originally 
intended as an accompaniment to the dance 
called ronde or rondel, still surviving in the 
western provinces of France, in which the 
dancers joined hands and went round in a 
circle according to the time of the song, the 
soloist and chorus taking alternate parts, while 
a minstrel not infrequently accompanied the 
whole song on a kind of violin, called the 
viole. . . . From the rondeau there de- 


veloped the so-called bergerette, which did not 
survive the first half of the sixteenth century. 
. . . The triolet is nothing but a favorite type 
of the early rondeau. . . Like the rondeau, 
the ballade was originally a dance song ( Prov. 
ballar—to dance)... . The chant royal, or 
chanson royale, is a kind of elaborate and 
grandiose ballade addressed generally to a 
king’ or a divinity. . .. The virelai, or chan- 
son baladée, also a dance song, of which the 
older and correct name is vireli—the form 
virelai being due to a false etymology irom 
virer and lai—is nothing but a bergerette of 
several strophes. . . . The lai (Erse /aid) 
was a piece of music played on the harp or 
rotte (a kind of harp), in accompaniment toa 
song of lyric character in Keltic language. 

Delayed Magazine Articles— The Wood- 
Runcie-Baker article on General Brooke’s ad- 
ministration in Cuba appeared within a few 
months of the time when it was written, and 
was subjected to much less delay than most 
magazine articles. Yet the situation had so 
changed when it was published that two of 
those concerned in the publication would have 
been glad had it been entirely suppressed. 

Similar changes in conditions have hap- 
pened ina great many instances between the 
writing and the publication of magazine arti- 
cles, but few have caused so much embarrass- 
ment. A conspicuous editor and publisher in 
New York wrote for a religious periodical of 
this city an article on a phase of the negro 
question in the South, and was astonished 
seven or eight years later to see the thing pub- 
lished and widely quoted as coming from him. 

He had forgotten that he had ever written 
such an article, had materially changed his 
opinion on the question discussed, and had 
grown so much in importance that whatever 
he said in print was much more significant 
than it would have been at the time his article 
was written. He was able to explain the 
affair to his friends, but he did not take the 
trouble to enlighten the general public. 

The late H. H. Boyesen once complained 
that one of the best-known literary month- 
lies had held an article of his for more than 
six years and that at a time when his reputa, 
tion was growing. His experience was like 
that of scores of other men more or less well 
known in letters. 

Even specially ordered and advertised arti- 
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cles are often held for many months by the 
magazines and not published within the year 
for which they are announced. Some such ar- 
ticles are paid for before publication, but in 
many instances the writers have to whistle for 
their money. 

One widely circulated periodical is said to 
return unpublished a large percentage of arti- 
cles accepted and paid for. Only the other 
day this periodical returned to an author an 
article that it paid for six or eight years ago. 

Other magazines which pay for articles on 
acceptance sacrifice a good deal of matter 
through the fact of its becoming uncurrent by 
reason of long delay in publication. The 
annual loss of matter in this way is con- 
siderable in the office of nearly every success- 
ful magazine.— New York Sun. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








( The publishers of Tua Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


Part or A Man’s Lire.—1. Reminiscences. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. A fantic (38 c.) for January. 

Fra Paout Sarpt.—I. Andrew D. White. Atlantic 
(38 c.) for January. 

THe PsycHoLtoGy or ApvVERTISING. Walter D. Scott. 
Atlantic (38 ¢.) for January. 

Tue Punster AND THE Poet. Contributors’ Club, 
Atlantic (38 c.) for January. 

Tue Stace in Books. Clara Morris. Reader (28 c.) for 
January. 

LittLe Stories oF JourRNALISM.— III. Julius Chambers. 
Reader ( 28 c.) for January. 

Tue Nove.ist’s GENTLEMAN. Geraldine Bonner. Reader 
(28 c.) for January. 

One Day witn Wuistcer. Frederick Keppel. Reader 
( 28 c.) for January. 

An IrtsH Port anp His Work (William Butler Yeats). 
Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. Critic (28 c.) for January. 

Tue Soctat History oF ENGLAND ACCORDING TO 
“ Puncn.”’— II]. Illustrated. Lionel Strachey. Critic (28 c.) 
for January. 

Tue Copyricut Law or THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
AUTHORS OF THE CONTINENT. George Haven Putnam. 
Critic (28 c.) for January. 

Txueropor Momsen: A Near View. With frontispiece 
portrait. Frank Barkley Copley. Critic (28c.) for January. 

Hersert Spencer. With portrait. William James. 
Critic (28 c.) for January. 








LitTLe PItGRImMAGES AMONG THE MEN AND WoMEN 
Wuo Have Written Famous Books. VII.— John Fox, 
Jr. E. F. Harkins. Literary World (13 ¢.) for January. 

THe InNeivueNce oF LITERATURE UPON CHILDREN. 
M. J. Gill. Book News (8c. ) for January. 

Fanny Burney. Albert S. Henry. Book News (8c. ) for 
January. 

Hersert Spencer: A CHARACTER Stupy. William 
Henry Hudson. North American Review (53 c. ) for January. 

Tue ScHoot or JournAtism. Horace White. North 
American Review (53 c.) for January. 

Poetry AND Ports or America.—I. Churton Collins. 
North American Review (53 c.) for January. 

LANGUAGE (continued ): THe Nrep or a New Basis In 
Epucation. J. M. Rice. Forum (53 c.) for January. 

Hersert Spencer. With portrait. Michael A. Lane. 
National Magazine (13 c.) for January. 

A Memoras_e Lettrer or Epwin Bootn’s. Charlotte 
F. Bates Rogé. Century ( 38 c.) for January. 

THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH AN AMERICAN FAMILY. 
—III. Illustrated. Century ( 38 c.) for January. 

* THe First ‘* Wirecess”’ Newspaper. Illustrated. 
E. Leslie Gilliams. Wide World Magazine (13 ¢.) for 
January. 

Hersert Spencer. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. A mer- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews ( 28 c.) for January. 

Some Famous Hymns ANp THEIR AuTHors. Illustrated. 
Laura Grover Smith. Cosmofolitan (13 c.) for January. 

TxHropor Momsen. Frederic Williams. Cosmopolitan 
(13 c.) for January 

THe Opp anv Eccentric IN THE DRAMA. Illustrated. 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen., 2d. Cosmopolitan (13 ¢.) for 
January. 

JupGcre Henry A. SHute. New England Magazine ( 28 c.) 
for January. 

Proressor Momsen. Reprinted from the Sfectator in 
the £cilectic ( 28 c.) for January. 

Ports OF THE FRENCHRENAISSANCE : CLEMENT Maror. 
Hilaire Belloc. Reprinted from the Péot in the Eclectic 
( 28 c.) for January. 

Worvs THat Go to tHE Bap. Reprinted from the 
Academy in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for January. 

Avowats. Being the Fifth of a New Series of ‘‘ Confessions 
of a Young Man.”’ George Moore. Liffincott’s Magazine 
( 28 c.) for January. 

CHARLES Bropiz Patterson: A BroGRAPpHiIc SKETCH. 
With frontispiece portrait. Rev. R. Heber Newton. J/ind 
( 28 c.) for January. 

Joaquin Miter. With portraits. J. A. Fowler. Phreno- 
logical Fournal ( 13 ¢.) for January. 

Dip WittiAM SHAKSPER WRITE SHAKESPEARE? J, 
Warren Keifer. Ofen Court ( 13 c.) for January. 

Hersert Spencer. With frontispiece portrait. O/en 
Court ( 13 c.) for January. 

Tue Deatn or HERBERT SPENCER. Gunton’s Magazine 
(13 c.) for January. 

Maurice MAetertinck. Anna McClure Sholl. Gunton's 
Magazine ( 13 ¢.) for January. 

THe ReAvism oF Guy DE MAupPASSANT. Pauline Car- 
rington Bouvé. Gunton’s Magazine (.13 c.) for January. 

Tue Tort or Prose. Stephen MacKenna. Criterion 
(13 c.) for January. 

A Literary HiGcHway. (Road between London and 
Dover.) Walter Dexter. Reprinted from the Gentleman's 
Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for December 5. 
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Proressok Mommsen. Reprinted from the Sfectator iD 
the Living Age (18 c.) for December 5. 
Tue PoxiticaL Poetry oF Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton. Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review in 

the Living Age (18 c.) for December 12. 
THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE: 
Reprinted from the /#/ot in the Living Age 


WiitiamM WATSON. 


Ports OF MALHERBE, 
Hilaire Belloc. 
(18 c.) for December 12. 

CuHarwes Dickens. Walter Frewen Lord. 


the Nineteenth Century and After in the Living Age (18 Cc.) 


Reprinted from 


for December 19. 

Tue Atriert Centenary. Art. Jahn Rusconi. Reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
December 19. 

STUDIES IN 
De QUINCEY. 
rary Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for December 26. 


LITERARY PsycHoLtoGy: Tue SYNTAX OF 


Vernon Lee. Reprinted from the Contem/o- 


oe 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


A new book on George Borrow is to appear 
early this year. It is by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, and will be made up of the two obit- 
uary notices of Borrow that he wrote for the 
Atheneum and the introductions that he 
supplied to new editions of “ Lavengro” and 
“The Romany Rye.” 

Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., is at work upon a 
“Life of Francis Parkman,” which will be in- 
cluded in the American Men of Letters 
Series. 

John Morley will visit the United States 
next autumn, having accepted Andrew Car- 
negie’s invitation to deliver the opening 
address at the Pittsburg Technical School. 

Gouverneur Morris has left California and 
is now sojourning in India. 

El Porvenir is the name of a handsome 
new monthly established at Denver, Colo., 
with J. W. Canada as editor. It proclaims its 
mission to record “the past and present of the 
Trans-Mississippi, the land of the future.” 


Dr. Charles B. Spahr, who has been an as- 
sociate editor of the Outlook since 1886, will 
shortly sever his connection with that periodi- 
cal for the purpose of assuming charge of 
Current Literature, in?which he has acquired 
an interest. Dr.j;Spahr is widely known as a 
writer on sociological subjects, his works in- 
cluding “ The Present Distribution of Wealth” 
and “ America’s Working People.” He was 
born at Columbus, Ohio, in 1860, and is a 
graduate of Amherst. 


The Jnternational Quarterly, edited by 
Frederick A. Richardson, is now published by 
the Scott-Thaw Company, New York. 


Wayside Tales, now published in Chicago, 
is enlarged with the January issue, and shows 
a number of improvements. 

Mrs. Anne N. Van Oost, publisher of the 
Art Amateur ( New York ), has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. 

The directors of the Authors’ Publishing 
Company (Detroit) have filed notice of dis- 
solution. The firm has ceased to do business 
in Michigan. 


The House Beautiful ( Chicago) has a new 
department conducted by Ellen M. Henrotin, 
called “ The Woman's Forum.” 


Country Life in America (New York) is 
offering $1,500 in prizes for articles and photo- 
graphs on out-door subjects. 

The Housekeeper ( Minneapolis ) announces 
that until further notice a prize of five dol- 
lars will be awarded each month for the best 
discussion of any topic of vital interest to the 
home. The choice of subjects is left to con- 
tributors. 


The Professional and Amateur Photogra- 
pher ( Buffalo, N. Y.) has a standing offer to 
pay cash for acceptable articles submitted for 


publication. It wants papers that contain 
original ideas, or practical descriptions of 
studios, or methods, or results. Such arti- 
cles should preferably be accompanied by 
illustrations. 

“Thackeray’s Friendship for an American 
Family” is continued in the January Century 
in a third instalment of unpublished letters 
and drawings by the great novelist, showing 
him in familiar, playful, and lovable moods. 

Herbert Spencer died at Brighton, England, 
December 8, aged eighty-three. 

Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, D. D., died in 
Philadelphia, December 8, aged seventy-three. 

Rev. Dr. Brooke T. Herford died in London, 
December 18, aged seventy-three. 

Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer died at Concord, 
N. H., December 27, aged sixty-two. 

George Gissing died at St. Jean-de-Luz, in 
the Pyrenees, December 28, aged forty-seven. 





